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the same sense to every experience. It is a co-ordination peculiar to all experience" 
(p. 83). If we understand Avenarius correctly he means to say, to express it in our 
terms, that there is no object but there is a subjective aspect of it, no subject but 
it appears objectively. Thus there is no subjectivity in itself and there is no ob- 
jectivity in itself. This is exactly our position, which we call Monism. 

The " introjection " was according to Avenarius the evil spirit that led specu- 
lation astray. To get rid of this evil spirit the proposition is made to discard " in- 
trojection " and replace it by the empirio-critical principal-coordination. But closely 
considered the latter is only an improved modification of the former, and this plan 
would better be characterised as discarding the error implied in that kind of intro- 
jection theory which assumes that sensations alone are given. The data of expe- 
rience are not mere feelings, not mere subjectivity, as is maintained by the idealist ; 
nor are they mere objectivity, as is maintained by the ingenuous realist ; the data 
of experience are states of subject-objectness, they are feelings of a certain kind 
possessing objective significance, and the ideas subject as well as object are abstrac- 
tions made in a late stage of mental development from this one inseparable whole 
of subject-objectness (see 'I'lie Monist I, No. i, pp. 78-79). 

Avenarius says in a note (p. 132), "The question should not be 'Why do we 
believe in the reality of an external world ? ' but ' Why did we not believe that the 
Eternal world is real ? ' " We should say that neither question is admissible. We 
should first ask : What do we mean by real ? Reality is the sum total of our expe- 
riences, including the meaning of sensations and ideas, and finds its special applica- 
tion in their reliability. The question. Is the candle I see real ? means, Does it 
react in special ways ? Every name of a special object signifies a certain group of 
actions or reactions observable by the subject. This is what we call real and the 
idealist would have to deny the existence of his own experience to deny the reality 
of objects in this sense. 

Avenarius's books are not easy reading to the English and American student, 
for his style is sometimes heavy and his constructions are involved. So are his 
thoughts. But his thoughts show the earnest thinker ; the evolution of his views 
goes in the right direction and his works deserve the attention of his co-workers in 
the philosophical field. Kpi^. 



Die Bedeutung der theologischen Vorstellungen fur die Ethik. By Dr. 
Willieliii Pnszkowski. Berlin : Mayer & Miiller. 1891. 

Religion originates everywhere, according to the author, in the self-consciousness 
of man who feels himself an acting and willing being limited by and dependent upon 
greater and higher powers. The religious relation consists in the regulation of his 
actions as well as his will with reference to the ordinances of these powers. Dr. 
Paszkowski lets all the best known religions pass in review before our eyes, tracing 
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in all of them the connection between the properly religious elements and morality 
and singling out those religious factors which are most effective in determining man's 
will in a moral way. In the second part of the little volume he endeavors to show 
in how far the ecclesiastical organisation of religion in dogma and cult have strength- 
ened and in how far they have weakened this result. 

Concerning the most important dogma, which is the belief in immortality, Pasz- 
kowski declares that it had its undoubted effects favorable and unfavorable upon the 
social and moral life of mankind. It has prevented some crimes while it has en- 
hanced others. The question is, he says, whether an individual immortality such 
as the religions usually picture it, is tenable or not. Modern science and anthropology 
seem to have proved it an illusion. Yet, as Paulsen says, the belief in immortality 
is not a mere imagination. Every reality and so also man's life is eternal. It is 
nonsensical to think of death as a finality. That which has been alive is a neces- 
sary, an eternal and inexpugnable part of reality and can never again be blotted 
out. Through death the continuance of a man's life is cut off, but the contents of 
his life can never again be annihilated. The real is in its very nature eternal. Pasz- 
kowski adds to Paulsen's remarks that man should find the norm of moral action in 
his relation to his fellowmen and posterity, so that morality need not depend upon 
any religious views. He will also have to act morally after he has resigned the 
belief in the reality of the beautiful immortality-dream as it is presented by enthusi- 
astic religiosity. 

It appears to us that if the usual conception of immortality is scientifically un- 
tenable it devolves upon the moral teacher to present an immortality conception that 
is tenable. The true immortality conception will never enhance crimes, it will 
always have a favorable effect upon the morality of mankind. Furthermore man's 
relation to mankind and also to the universe is of a religious nature. The social 
order to which man has to conform is one part of those powers a recognition of 
which constitute religion. If these powers are conceived to be outside the world we 
have a supernatural deity, if they are the highest, best, and greatest of, and in the 
world itself, we have an immanent deity and ethics still remains intimately con- 
nected with and dependent upon religion. 

This it appears must be after all the author's meaning, for he says in prominent 
print, p. 89 : "So long as there are men religion will not cease, for it is one of the 
"constitutional elements of human nature." " In the same measure as religion be- 
" comes spiritual, the moral conceptions also will be purified, the mere ceremonial 
"and the cult-element will lose their importance in religion" (p. 92). "To divide 
' ' the ethical factor from the religious, as a matter of principle, will be seen to be 
"impossible. We can only conciliate the one with the other, both having originated 
"out of the same source of emotions" (p. 90). Kpr, 



